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Mr. Eprror ;—A few days since, I received a letter from a 
worthy and esteemed friend, from which the following is an 
extract : 

“A young and accomplished legal friend of mine is about 
to marry a fine unsophisticated young woman, of excellent 
natural endowments of head, heart and person, with manners 
to match, though almost wholly unacquainted with the world, 
with only an ordinary English education, and no acquaintance 
at all with embroidery, drawing or music. My friend wishes 
to set her mind at work, and help.her prepare herself for the 
duties of a wife and mother. What ought he todo? What 
books shall he recommend her to read? He did me the honor 
of asking my advice. But, as I told him at once, I could 
think only of consulting you, who know more about the matter 
of starting young women than any other living man among my 
acquaintances. And [told him I would consult you. I would 
do almost any thing to oblige this friend of mine, from the 
great respect and the strong “personal regard, which I cherish 
forhim. But Ican ask you to oblige him, or him and myself, 
only on the score of benevolence, and happily I feel that [ need 
no other score in the premises. Now give me something at 
once that I may tell him; for I know that he is impatient for 
the advice I ask. The parents of the young woman are poor, 
or in very moderate circumstances. The young lawyer 
declined the offer of a fashionable young woman of fortune, 
that he might take the former.” 

[ send you a copy of my reply to the above. It has occur- 
red to me that there may be other young men and women in a 
similar condition and relation, whose need the reply might 
subserve. If you think so, and also that it is worthy of a 


place in your Journal, it is at your disposal. R. 
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W. N: , August, 1848. 





My dear B , you have asked of me a hard service. But 
as I admire and highly approve the young man’s choice, if | 
can do any thing to consummate his noble purpose, it shall be 
done. Well then, without further preface, let me begin. [ 
shall assume that the young lady for whom I am to prescribe, 
is possessed of fair capacity, a well balanced mind, and a love 
of improvement, with only Common School education. This [ 
assume,—a good capacity, a thirst for knowledge, with a Com- 
mon School education. If she is not well versed in the branches 
that are taught in our best Common Schools, that is, if she learnt 
those branches but imperfectly, or if she has partially forgotten 
them, let her take them up and review them thoroughly. Re- 
member she is to be a wife,—and, it may be, a mother. Her 
children will need her aid in preparing their school-lessons, 
and both she and they will experience great advantage and 
satisfaction in her being able to sympathize with them, and 
assist them in their school exercises. O how it will add to 
the interest and pleasure of the evening circle! It will give 
her power and influence over them, which otherwise she will 
not possess. 

In the reading department I recommend Russell’s and Mur- 
dock’s Elementary Elocution, Porter’s Rhetorical Reader, and 
Vandenhoff’s Elocution ; and, if there is time, Rush’s more 
elaborate and scientific work on the voice. 

In Grammar, Weld’s, Greene’s, De Sacy’s, and Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, and Dr. Wallis’s, as revived in 
Fowle’s Common School Grammar. Let her read particular- 
ly De Nacy’s. 

In Orthoépy, let her consult Russell’s Enunciation, and 
Worcester’s Preface to his Comprehensive Dictionary. This 
last work she should have constantly by her. 

In Geography, I recommend Malte Brun’s, Woodbridge’s, 
Fowle’s, or Bliss’s, with globes, and outline and other maps. 
She should sketch maps upon the black-board or slate. 

Day and Thompson’s Course of Mathematics, or Davies’ 
will furnish her with all she may need in that department. 
Kither Greenleat’s or Chase’s series of books, will give her the 
principles of Arithmetic with a sufficient number of appropriate 
examples. 

If she does not write a good hand, let her write every day 
with a particular purpose to improve her penmanship; or let 
her take lessons of some good writing-master. 

Let her also be acquainted with Accounts, Book-keeping, 
Drawing and Vocal Music. The two first mentioned, she may 
learn by herself, with such aid only as she can get from Co- 
mer or Hitchcock’s work for double entry, and Robinson’s, oF 
any other of the many publications for single entry. Mason’s 
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Song Book, witha little instruction from the author himself or 
some other teacher, would help her to a knowledge of music, 
and an ability to sing. Fowle’s “Kye and Hand,” Chap- 
man’s or Mrs. Minot’s Outlines, in Drawing, is all that would 
be wanted in this department. 

Phonography is also deserving of her attention ; not only as 
the very best system of stenography, but as affording great as- 
sistance In acquiring the orthoépy of our difficult language— 
especially the exact power of the vowels and consonants. An- 
drews’ and Boyle’s elementary works are all that are needed in 
this department. 

Let her, by all means, keep a Journal ; and in it, let her daily 
write out, in full, her thoughts on the various subjects which 
she studies. This will give her exercise in composition, a 
branch which must not, by any means, be neglected. 

So much fora school course. 'The most of this, I am aware, 
may be dull and uninteresting, but she must submit toit cheer- 
fully and in good faith, if she would fit herself in the best 
manner for her future destiny,—a wife and a mother. 

On all the school branches, except Phonography and Book- 
keeping, she will find excellent discourses and essays in the 
volumes of lectures delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction and in the Common School Journal. 

For her subsequent reading and study, | would recommend 
that work so delightful to read, Andrew Combe’s ‘Treatise on 
Health and the Laws of Living, and Jarvis’s or Cutter’s Phys- 
lology ; and, if there is time, the more full and scientific work 
of Edwards. These works are highly interesting and instruc- 
tive; and, I may add, the information they contain is of the 
utmost importance to all persons, especially to wives and moth- 
ers. “The Constitution of Man” by George Combe, should 
not only be read, but many of its chapters should be studied 
much and long. It isa rare original production, full of thought 
on the deep matters of human life. Also Fowler on Matrimony 
and Hereditary Influence. In the various relations of human 
life, no greater or more lamentable mistakes have been com- 
mitted than those which have arisen from ignorance or neglect 
of the principles and truths taught in these “works. From the 
beginning, up to a very recent period, all the world have been 
committing a great blunder; all the world have been trying to 
make good, and wise, and efficient men and women, by systems 
of education, which have virtually excluded all consideration 
of our physical and organic nature. We have been all along 
forming our expectations, and passing our judgments on each 
other, praising or blaming, approving or censuring, without 
once taking into the account the important fact, that original 
conformation and hereditary influence have much to do with 
all subsequent developments and manifestations of charac- 
ter; that our destiny is in part shaped, before we can discern 
good from evil,—before we know our right hand from our left. 
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By consequence, the race is far behind that point of advance- 
ment at which we should have stood, had education been placed 
on a true basis at the outset ; had we known what we are, and 
the materials we had to work with when we began operations. 
But we have been laboring in the dark,—struggling against 
the stream,—contending with a power whose might is irresist- 
ible; a power with which, it is equally our interest and our 
duty to co-operate, and which it is in vain to oppose. 

But to proceed. Let her read Miss Beecher’s Domestic 
Economy, and Mrs. Child’s Advice to Young House-keepers. 
This last work some have affected to ridicule. For what rea- 
son I know not, unless it is for its obvious, practical, good 
common sense. Every thing that I have seen from the pen of 
this gifted woman, is worthy of being read; and some of her 
productions possess an irresistible power of fascination ; espe- 
cially her Letters from New-York, in which there is a fund of 
entertainment keeping the mind of the reader in a delightful 
excitement. With Mrs. Child’s and Miss Beecher’s work, I 
would connect Miss Sedgwick’s “ Live and Let Live,” and 
‘‘ Means and Ends,” and Mrs. Farrar’s Young Lady’s Friend. 
The last three works I mention here as naturally connected 
with the subject of which I am now speaking; although, 
in actual reading, they would come in subsequently to some 
parts of the course of which I am yet to speak. 

Natural Philosophy. From the many excellent works 
which we have in this department of science, it is not easy to 
make a selection. I would, however, particularly recommend 
Arnott’s Physics,—a most beautiful work to read, and admira- 
bly calculated to beget a love for studies of this sort ;—Olm- 
sted’s School Philosophy, and Renwick’s Practical Mechanics. 
‘To these I would add, in extension of the course, Herschell’s 
Discourse on the Physical Sciences, Daniell’s Introduction to 
Chemical Philosophy and Ferguson’s Lectures. 

In Chemistry,—Gray’s, Renwick’s or Grund’s works, and 
Liebig’s Vegetable and Animal Chemistry. 

In Botany, Smith’s, Wood’s, or Gray’s work, with Bige- 
low’s Florula Bostoniensis, (last edition, 1840,) are all that 
will be needed. Priscilla Wakefield’s Botany, (now almost 
out of use.) is an admirable little work for beginners. 

In Geology, Mineralogy, &c., take Silliman’s Bakewell 
and Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. In extension of the 
course, Lyell’s Principles of Geology. For Mineralogy, 
Dana or Cleveland. Mather, Comstock and Goodrich have 
severally published school books on this subject, which have 
their various merits. Also, Mantell’s and Lee’s Elements are 
said to be interesting. 

In Astronomy, let her take up Olmsted’s Letters, Nichol’s 
Architecture of the Heavens, Dick’s Celestial Scenery and Sr 
dereal Heavens,—one or all of these, especially the first, (which 
contains some capital specimens of biography,) together with 
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Arago’s Lectures ; a cheap edition of which has been recently 
published at the office of the New York Tribune. In exten- 
sion, Herschell’s Astronomy, and Olmsted’s more scientific 
work, may be studied. While on this branch, let her take 
Keith’s or some other ‘T'reatise on the Globes, and make her- 
self acquainted with the constellations and their relative posi- 
tions. ‘The “Starry Heavens” are always interesting and 
beautiful to contemplate ; but this knowledge will add greatly 
to their interest and beauty. 

Natural History. In this department the pupil should read 
or study Good’s Book of Nature, and Smellie’s Philosophy of 
Natural History, (Ware’s edition.) For this last mentioned work 
I know of no substitute. In continuation, I would recom- 
mend Agassiz’s Introduction to the Study of Natural History, 
the Lite and Writings of Wilson, which, with all the sobriety of 
fuct, have the interest and charm of romance ; Peabody’s 'T'rea- 
tise on the Birds, and Emerson’s on the F'orest Trees of Mas- 
sachusetts. White’s Natural History of Selborne is a precious 
morceau of its kind, and it will make a very convenient and 
entertaining travelling companion. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. Combe’s Constitution of 
Man, of which I have already spoken. His Moral Philosophy 
and Elements of Phrenology furnish the best key, [ think, to 
unlock and lay open the complicated mechanism of human 
nature. Combe handles his subject in a masterly way. His 
style is simple and plain. You feel, as you read, that his po- 
sitions are sustained by fact, by observation, and by your own 
experience. ‘I'o these works, add Upham’s Intellectual Philos- 
ophy, (abridged,) and his Hidden Life, or Abercombie on the 
Intellectual Powers, and Dymond’s Essays on Morals. ‘This 
last author gives us practical rules and principles of diving and 
acting in the various public as well as private relations of 
society, based on the pure, benevolent, self-denying spirit of 
the Gospel. 

A taste for this kind of reading may find its farther gratifi- 
cation in the perusal of Locke’s Chapter on Innate Ideas, and 
also that on Power, with Stillingfleet’s Criticisms, and Cousin’s 
Review of Locke in his Psychology, Schmucker’s Psychology, 
Paley’s and Wayland’s Moral Philosophy. Berkeley’s Minute 
Philosopher, and Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, are in- 
genious defences of unsound systems. 

In History, it is not easy to say what it is best to do. I 
would advise the young lady, first of all, to read Sullivan’s His- 
torical Class Book, where she may learn how much of what we 
call history is wholly unworthy of our attention. ‘he world 
would be quite as well off if that part were forgotten. History, 
it is said, is a great teacher. If so, much of it teaches by the 
doctrine of contraries. It warns us what weshould not be, 
by telling us what the world has been. In this work there 
are some excel.cut suggestions on this subject. 
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But I must make a selection, and let me begin. The ac- 
count of the Creation, the biographies of the Patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and of some of the prominent Hebrew 
Prophets and Jewish kings, as Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Saul, 
David and Solomon, as recorded by the Old ‘Testament wri- 
ters should be read; also the planting and promulgation of 
Christianity as given in the New Testament. ‘Then it would 
be well to read Milman’s or H. Adams’s History of the Jews 
with portions of Josephus. Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth, 
and Campbell’s Lectures on Church History. 

Kor a course of Profane History, may be taken Heeren’s 
Ancient Greece and Mitford’s Greece; first five books of 
Livy’s Roman History, (translated by Baker, ) Murphy’s 'Taci- 
tus, Ferguson’s Roman Republic, portions of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, avoiding, as much as possible, 
his vulgarity and sarcasm, and another work of which I am 
inclined to think well, though I know nothing from personal 
examination, Vertot’s Revolutions i in Roman History, published 
by Carey and Lea, highly recommended as embracing substan- 
tially Niebuhr’s Rom: un Researches. lor the above course of 
reading in Grecian and Roman history, may be substituted, with 
loss to be sure, Goldsmith’s History of Greece and of Rome, 
which are, like most of the productions of the same author, ex- 
ceedingly interesting narratives, though superficial, and some- 
times incorrect. After this, Robertson’s Charles V., Millot’s 
General History, and Miller’s Retrospect of the Eighteenth 
Century, may be read; and, if time allows, Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, and Russell’s Ancient and Modern Europe. In English 
history if she reads Hume and Smollett, or only the first, she 
ought also to read in connection with them, or subsequently, 
Lingard, the able champion of the Roman Catholics. 

A shorter course, and one which may be substituted for the 
preceding, is to take Goldsmith and Mackintosh for England, 
Robertson for Scotland, and Moore for Ireland. 'T'o these 
may be added, for an extension, the somewhat voluminous 
work of Alison’s Europe. In connection with English histo- 
rians, it may be well to read the historical novels of Scott, as 
Kenilworth, Nigel, &c., and also the historical dramas of Shaks- 
peare. I had well nigh forgotten, and I am glad I did not en- 
tirely, Tales of My Grandfather, one of Scott's happiest pro- 
ductions. 

In regard to the history of our own country, it will suf- 
fice to mention Robertson’s America, Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico, Bancroft’s History of the American Colonies, Botta’s 
American Revolution, and the first volume of Marshall’s Life 
of Washington. ee after the foregoing, or at some 
other stage of the course, Sullivan’s Political Class Book, Story, 
and Spooner, on the Constinetion, (abridged,) Jey’s View of 
the Action of the Federal Government on Slavery, and Papers 
on the Slave Power, by John G. Palfrey. 
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Useful books, miscellaneous, travels, voyages, &c. I would 
recommend the reading of most of Sparks’s American Biogra- 
phies,—especially the lives of Franklin and Washington ; 
Aikin’s Court of Queen Elizabeth, and of James, Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Irving’s Conquest of Grenada, Dob- 
son’s Petrarch, Roscoe’s Leo X. and Lorenzo de Medici; 
Mrs. Lee’s Old Painters, said to be very entertaining, as is also 
Agnes Strickland’s Queens of England; Brewster’s Life of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and of the Martyrs of Science; Arago’s Life of 
Watt; Henry Martin, John Wesley and H. K. White, by 
Southey, Bishop Heber by his widow. The lives and works 
of ollen, Channing and Ware; Roberts’s Life of Hannah More; 
Memoirs of Silvio Pellico; Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon, of 
Scott and Burns; Boswell’s Johnson; Bush’s Life of Moham- 
med, and B. B. Thacher’s Indian Biographies; TT. Flint’s 
Ten Years’ Residence in the Valley of the Mississippi, his 
Geography of the Western States, and Familiar Lectures; I[r- 
ving’s Astoria; Stephens’s ‘Travels in Central America, also in 
Kgypt, Arabia, Palestine, &c.; Davis’s Lectures on the North- 
meu; Moore’s Journal in France and Italy, a perfect model for 
this sort of writing ; and, (if you want a graphic description of 
the horrors of war,) Labaume’s Russian Campaign ; Lewis and 
Clark’s Expedition; Bruce’s ‘Travels in Abyssinia; F'iske’s in 
Europe ; Combe’s Tour through the United States; Anson’s, 
Ross’s and Parry’s Voyages; R. H. Dana’s ‘Two Years Before 
the Mast; Ware’s Zenobia, Probus and Julian. 

Rhetoric, Logic, Politics and Political Keonomy. New- 
man’s Rhetoric, Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, Kame’s 
Criticism, Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful, Whateley’s Logic, 
(abridged by True, best for beginners,) Hedge’s Logic, Hin- 
ton’s ‘Topography of the United States, Pitkin’s Civil and Po- 
litical History and Statistics, Niles Register, for consultation, 
Lyman’s Diplomacy of United States, De 'Tocqueville’s Demo- 
cracy in America, The Federalist, Wayland’s or Newman’s 
Political Eeonomy,Calhoun’s, Webster’s,and Everett’s Speeches, 
and H. Martineau’s series of inimitable Tales on this subject. 

Poetry. Under this head, | would recommend to every 
young person to read Pope’s Homer, (Iliad and Odyssey,) with 
a Classical Dictionary for consultation, and Dryden’s 'Transla- 
tion of Virgil, (if he cannot read the original,) for the sake of 
becoming acquainted with the Heathen Mythology, were there 
no other reason; then Shakspeare, Milton, and (the too little 
esteemed ) Cowper, Burns, Campbell, Goldsmith, Scott, Words- 
worth, Pollock, some of the works of Byron, Bryant, Mrs. He- 
mans, Pierpont, Longfellow and Lowell. 

Theology.. The Scriptures of the Old and New ‘Testament. 
(Let her read the last with Newcomb’s or Carpenter’s Harmo- 
ny,) Butler’s Analogy, Horne’s Introduction, Vol. I., or Bicker- 
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steth’s Guide, Campbell’s and Macknight’s Dissertations, Noyes’s 
Translation of the Books of the Old Testament, Campbell’s, of 
the Gospels, and Stuart’s, of the Epistles to the Romans and 
to the Hebrews, Norton, on the Gospels, Paley’s Evidences, 
Jenyns’s Internal Evidence, Leslie’s Short Method with Deists. 
Watson’s Answer to Paine, Campbell’s Lectures on Church 
History, and Neander’s Ecclesiastical History. 

For Polemics, the Controversies between Wardlaw and 
Yates, Channing and Worcester, Woods and Ware, Stuart and 
Norton, will be sufficient. 

The reader should have free access to a good classical 
Dictionary, Biographical Dictionary and Gazetteer ;—the 
Americana, British, or some other Encyclopedia, the American 
Almanac, and two or three of our best periodicals,—as Littell’s 
Living Age, North American Review, Massachusetts Review, 
The New- Englander, and Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Works of Fiction. You know [ am no great reader or ad- 
mirer of this class of writers. Of the most modern, (and it 
is hardly worth while to look much beyond them,) Scott, Bul- 
wer, Dickens, Cooper and Marryatt, [ believe, are the most 
popular. Of these, I believe, Scott is the most instructive, 
Dickens the most amusing, and Bulwer the least safe. Of 
an earlier period, if she reads any, Don Quixote, Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, Scottish Chiefs, and Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
will be a sufficient specimen. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which has passed to be one of our standard works, or classics, 
and The Tales of Berquin, The Arabian Nights, and Robinson 
Crusoe, must be read by every one who either is a mother, or 
expects to be, for the children’s sake. 

For a historical course, some may think it better to take up 
the biographies of prominent men, of different periods of time, 
and of different countries. One who should choose to study 
history in this way, might read the Scripture biographies as I 
have already stated ; and gather the life of Hector, Achilles, 
Ulysses, and Aineas, from Pope’s Homer, and Dryden’s Virgil; 
after which, she may take up various volumes of the Family 
and School District Library, published by the Harpers of New 
York, and read the lives of Xerxes, Pericles, Alexander, Romu- 
Jus and Numa, Brutus the Elder, Hannibal and Scipio Africa- 
nus, Cesar, Pompey, Cicero, Augustus, Constantine, Attila, 
‘Tameriane, Mohammed, Clovis, Charlemagne, Haroun Al Ras- 
chid, Saladin, Alfred, Columbus, The Medici, Luther, Crom- 
well, Peter the Great, Louis the Fourteenth, and so down to 
the present time, using for more modern characters, the works 
which I have already named. The Harpers, I think, have 
published also, the excellent volumes entitled Library of 
Useful Knowledge, and Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
which I omitted to mention in their proper place. The titles 
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are no misnomer. ‘The reader will find the Common School 
Library of the Massachusetts Board of Education an excellent 
selection. 

I have thus, dear sir, attempted to sketch a course of 
reading and study for a young lady of the character, condi- 
tion, and prospects you describe. It will be obvious 
to you, that [ have very little regard, in what I have writ- 
ten, to What would entertain, embellish, and adorn merely. I 
have been desirous chiefly to suggest what would be useful 
and instructive. ‘To some, the course may seem too full and 
voluminous ; to others, it may seem meagre and skeleton-like. 
This is a point which will be much atfected by the capacity, 
position and circumstances of the reader. The number ot 
books can be reduced ; and it would be easy, also, to increase 
it. Generally, it would be best to take up the works in nearly 
the order in which they are named ; though this is not neces- 
sary. Much less is it necessary to read all the works under 
every subject. Perhaps it is best to take up those subjects 
first, in Which the reader may feel the deepest interest at the 
time; then, the next in order for interest, and so on. Some 
of the works are to be studied, others read. Let the reader 
make abstracts, (not extracts,) of what she reads and studies ; 
—copious abstracts in her journal; and, if possible, let her 
talk frequently with some intelligent person about what she 
reads. ‘This will answer, in a great degree, the purpose of re- 
citations in our schools and colleges. The thought that we 
must give an account of what we read and study, is of won- 
derful service in fixing the attention. 

P. S.—Latin and Greek. [am often asked, whether I would 
advise young ladies to undertake the study of these languages. 
My answer is yes, if you have time, after mastering more im- 
portant things. <A little knowledge of Latin and Greek will 
be of great service in helping you to understand and remem- 
ber the technical terms used in botany and other branches of 
natural history. But it takes a long time to make a Latin and 
Greek SCHOLAR. 

The French, also, and the smooth, sober and dignified 
Spanish, with the German, so rich in all ‘departments of litera- 
ture ;—these it would be well to know. Jf there be time, let 
them be learned. But my opinion is, that ordinarily too 
much time is given to the study of mere language. 

In looking over what I have written, I am impressed with 
the idea, that, considering for whom I have written, a young 
woman who expects to be married soon, I have put in too 
much about history and miscellaneous matter, and too little on 
the subject of physiology, education proper, and practical 
every-day duties. If there is not time for the whole course, 
let her at once take up the works of both the Combes, and 
study them thoroughly ; then the other works on physiology 
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and mental and moral philosophy, and education proper. To 
the works already mentioned on this last subject, I will add, 
Fowle’s Institute ; Degerando on Self-Education ; Locke, MiL- 
ton, Babbage, and especially, the Lectures of Horace Mann, 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

[ should have mentioned, under the head of Useful Miscel- 
laneous Books, Cleveland’s Compendium of E’'nglish Litera- 
ture, a volume ‘of seven hundred pages, containing selections 
from all the distinguished prose and poetical English works, up 
to the nineteenth century, with short biographical notices of 
the authors ;—a very valuable work. 





LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, No. IIL.— DRAWING. 
| Continued from page 226.] 


Hitherto the lessons in drawing have been confined to 
straight \ines, but this part of the subject has not been ex- 
hausted, and I shall proceed to show some other applications 
of the art, which depend also upon the use of right lines. 

We are accustomed to speak of miles and rods, and feet, and 
inches, as if we, and those to whom we speak, had a definite 
idea of these measures of length; but any one, who will make 
an experiment upon his friends, will find, that nothing is more 
incorrect than the judgment of most persons in this respect. 
Well, these elementary lessons in drawing may be made ex- 
ceedingly useful in training the eye to judge correctly of length 
and distance, and, of course, in correcting the errors that are 
so prevalent. 

To ascertain what idea the children have of an inch, the 
teacher may require them to draw a line an inch long on the 
slate, or paper, or blackboard. Let the teacher, or a monitor, 
then test every scholar’s work, and an expeditious method is 
to open the dividers, or compasses, (the latter are, perhaps, bet- 
ter for Common Schools, being stouter and stiffer in the joints, ) 
just the width of one inch, and, laying the points on the line, 
rub out, or, rather, let the child rub out or add, as the line may 
be too long or too short. When the proper length of an inch 
is determined, let many more inch lines be drawn, at first ho- 
rizontally, then vertically, inclined, crossed, &c. 

When the eye has become accustomed to drawing inch lines 
after the pattern, let lines be drawn without a pattern, and let 
these be tested by the dividers as before. 

Then, to vary the lesson, let the pupil draw an inch line, 
and after marking the ends of it, let him lengthen it out one 
inch farther. When accustomed to this, let him add two 
inches to the first, then three inches, and so on. At last, let 
him be required to draw lines of two, three, four, &c., inches, 
without marking the added inches as before. 
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Next, let the pupil draw a line of any length and cut it into 
inches. When he has drawn a six inch line several times. let 
him lengthen it six inches more, and then he will have the idea 
of a foot. This foot line must be frequently cut up into inches, 
and, unlessgthe slates are large, the black-board must be used. 
The teacher, who carefully examines the lines thus drawn, 
will be surprised to find his own ideas of measure corrected, 
and he will soon be able to measure most things very exactly 
without recourse to instruments. 

While practising in this way with my pupils, what is usually 
called guess-work ceased to be so, for the eye judged with great 
certainty. Once a very aged Scotch carpenter was employed 
to build a small bath-room for my children under a building, 
which stood over the dock where the tide ebbed and flowed. 
The work was to be done while the water was low, but, 
as the work progressed very slowly, | begged the carpenter 
not to be so particular in measuring and scribing the boards. 
“What would you have me do:” said he. “Guess at it,” 
said I. “Guess!” said the amazed and indignant carpenter, 
“T never guessed at any thing in my life!’ He was a good 
geometrician, and probably never had guessed, but the writer 
told him the work must be finished before the tide returned, 
and he would not be allowed to come up by the trap-door, the 
only way of escape, until the work was done. The door was 
shut upon him merely to try the force of his habit. He con- 
tinued to measure every board carefully, and squared every 
end, until the water reached his feet, when he pushed at the 
trap-door. Finding that he could not open it, and that no one 
answered, he began upon the boards, and sawed and matched 
them all, without measurement, just as the water was rising 
over his shoes. When the work was done, his employer open- 
ed the trap-door and drew him up, complimenting him upon 
his industry. He was very cross, however, and said in a se- 
pulchral accent, ‘‘ He wad na’ be responsible for ony sic werk.” 
On examining the work, however, by square and rule, at the 
next low tide, not the least deviation could be detected, a cor- 
rect habit of measuring had evidently been formed, but, though 
nearly eighty years old, the careful man had never trusted to 
it even in unimportant matters. 

But long measure is not the only measure that may be taught 
by straight lines. When the child can make lines of a given 
length, and cut them into inches, he may be told to draw a 
horizontal line an inch long; then to raise a perpendicular, an 
inch long, on each end of it, and then to connect their two 
ends by another horizontal line parallel to the first. In this 
way he will acquire an idea of a square inch. 'Then he may 
draw another by the side of it; then two more under these, 
when he will see what is the difference between two inches 
square and two square inches. He may then proceed to draw 
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squares of three, four, &c., inches up to twelve, when he will 
see why one hundred and forty-four square inches make a 
square foot, and will have a distinct idea how large a surface 
a square foot contains. If the pupil be not very young, he 
may be taught how to draw a cubic inch, &c., up to a cubic 
foot; but, as this will touch upon perspective drawing, it will 
generally be best to wait a while. 

At avery early stage of these lessons, the child may be 
taught tire meaning of fractions most effectually. Let him, 
for instance, first draw a horizontal line of any length, if he 
has not learned to measure inches, &c. ‘Then, after marking 
the ends of the line distinctly, let him cut the line in halves as 
well as he can. ‘The teacher or monitor, with his compasses, 
may test the work, and require another line to be drawn and 
divided. After the eye is accustomed to halving a line, the 
halves may be halved. ‘The whole line being cut into four 

-qual parts, the child will see that one-half of a half is one- 
fourth of the whole; two-fourths or two-quarters are equal to 
a half, &c. ‘The fourths may afterwards be cut into halves, 
and eighths will be made, and the number of eighths ina 
whole, in a half, in a fourth, in two-fourths, three-fourths, &c., 
may be shown. It will be more difficult to cut the line into 
three equal parts or thirds, and these into sixths and ninths, 
but the pupil, if not hurried, will, by practice, be able to do 
this exactly. 

‘luis exercise may be varied by taking syuares of any area, 
and cutting them into halves, thirds, fourths, &c., by horizon- 
tal lines. and then reducing these to smaller fractions by lines 
perpendicular to the others. By suitable questions, the pupil 
may be made to see that halves of a square, cut into two parts, 
form quarters or fourths; cut into three parts, the halves form 
sixths, and so on. ‘The most intricate fractions may be illus- 
trated in this way, and the veteran teacher may recollect, per- 
haps, that when Colburn’s First Lessons were first published 
in this country, they were accompanied by diagrams made in 
this way. But Lam growing tedious, and must defer what | 
have yet to say to a future number. W. B. F. 





SPHERE OF HUMAN INFLUENCE. 
BY THE REY. THOMAS HILL. 


Cuarves Baspace, in his “ Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,” 
has a chapter concerning the permanent impression of our 
words upon the air,—a chapter which none have ever read 
without a thrill of mingled admiration and fear ; and which 
closes with an eloquence that is worthy the lips of an orator, 
though coming from a mathematician’s pen. 

Would that Babbage had touched, in his fragmentary trea- 
tise, upon some of the inferences which may be drawn from 
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the Newtonian law of gravity, inferences which would proba- 
bly have been as new to most of his readers, as those which he, 
with so much acuteness, draws from the law of the equality of 
action and reaction. 

The motion of which Babbage speaks in the chapter to 
which we refer, is undulatory, communicated by impulse and 
requiring time for its transmission; and the startling result of 
his reasoning comes from the never-dying character of the mo- 
tion, keeping for ever a record of our words in the atmosphere 
itself; always audible to a finer sense than ours ; reserved a- 
gainst the day of account, when perchance our own ears may 
be quickened to hear our own words ringing in the air. 

But motion is not only enduring through all time, it is si- 
multaneous throughout all space. The apple that falls from the 
tree is met by the earth; not half way, but at a distance fitly 
proportioned to their respective masses. ‘The moon follows 
the movement of the earth with instant obedience, and the sun 
with prompt humility bends his course to theirs. |The sister 
planets with their moons are moved by sympathy with the earth, 
and the stars and most distant clusters of the universe obey the 
leading of the sun. ‘Thus, throughout all the fields of space, 
wherever stars or suns are scattered, they move for the falling 
apple’s sake. Nor is the motion slowly taken up. ‘The moon 
waits for no tardy moving impulse from the earth, but instant- 
ly obeys. The speed of light which reaches the sun in a few 
minutes, would be too slow tocompare with this. Electricity 
itself, coursing round the earth a thousand times an hour, can 
give us no conception of the perfectly simultaneous motions of 
gravity. ‘There are stars visible to the telescopic eye, whose 
light has been ages on its swift-winged course before it reached 
this distant part of space, but they move in instant accordance 
with the falling fruit. 

True it is, that our senses refuse to bear witness to any mo- 
tion other than the apple’s fall, and our fingers tire if we at- 
tempt to untie the long list of figures, which our Arabic nota- 
tion requires to express the movement thereby given to the 
sun. Yet that motion can be proved to exist, and the alge- 
braist’s formula can represent its quantity. The position of 
every particle of matter at every instant of time, past, present, 
or to come, has been written in one short sentence which any 
man can read. And as each man can understand more or less 
of this formula of motion, according to his ability and his ac- 
quaintance with mathematical learning, so we may conceive 
of intelligent beings, whose faculties are very far short of in- 
finite perfection, who can read, in that sentence, the motions 
not only of the sun, but of all bodies which our senses reveal 
tous. Nay, if the mind of Newton has advanced in power 
since he entered heaven with a speed at all proportioned to 
his intellectual growth on earth, perhaps even he could now 
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with great ease assign to every star in the wide universe of 
God the motion, which it received from the fall of that apple 
which led him to his immortal discoveries. 

Every moving thing on the earth, from the least to the 
ereatest, is accompanied in its motion by all the heavenly 
spheres. The rolling planets influence each other on their 
path, and each is influenced by the changes on its surface. 
The starry systems, wheeling round their unknown centre, move 
in harmony with each other, and bend each other’s courses, 
and each is moved by the planets which accompany it in its 
mighty dance. ‘'hus does this law of motion bind all material 
bodies in one well balanced system, wherein not one particle can 
move but all the uncounted series of worlds and suns must 
simultaneously move with it. 

Thus may every deed on earth be instantly known in the 
farthest star, whose light, travelling with almost unbounded 
speed since creation’s dawn, has not yet reached our eyes. It 
only needs, in that star, a sense quick enough to perceive the 
motion, infinitely too small fer human sense, and an analysis 
far reaching enough to trace that motron to Hs cause. The 
cloud of witnesses that ever encompass this arena of our mor- 
tal life, may need no near approach to earthly scenes, that they 
may sean our conduct. As they journey from star to star and 
roam through the unlimited glories of creation, they may read 
in the motions of the heavens about them the ever faithful 
report of the deeds of men. 

This sympathetic movement of the planets, like the me- 
chanical impulse given by our words to the air, is ever during. 

The astronomer from the present motion of the comet learns 
all its former path, traces it back on its long round of many 
years, shows you when and where it was disturbed in its 
course by planets, and points out to you the altered movement 
which it assumed from the interference of bodies unknown 
by any other means to human science. He needs only a more 
subtle analysis and a wider grasp of mind to do for the planets 
and the stars what he has done for the comet. Nay, it were a 
task easily done by aspirit less than infinite, to read in the pres- 
ent motion of any one star the past motions of every star in 
the universe, and thus of every planet that wheels round those 
stars, and of every moving thing upon those planets. 

Thus considered, how strange a record does the star-gemmed 
vesture of the night present! There, in the seemingly fixed 
order of those blazing sapphires, is a living dance, in whose 
mazy track is written the record of all the motions that ever 
man or nature made. Had we the skill to read it, we should 
there find written every deed of kindness, every deed of guilt, 
together with the fell of the land-slide, the play of the toun- 
tain, the sporting of the lamb, and the waving of the grass. 
Nay, when we behold the superhuman powers of calculation 
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exhibited sometimes by sickly children long before they reach 
man’s age, may we not believe that man, when hereafter 
freed from the load of this mortal clay, may be able, in the 
movement of the planets or the sun, to read the errors of his 
own past life? 

Thou who hast raised thy hand to doa deed of wickedness, 
stay thine arm! ‘The universe will be witness of thine act, 
and bear an everlasting testimony against thee ; for every star 
in the remotest heavens will move when thy hand moves, and 
all the tearful prayers thy soul can utter will never restore 
those moving orbs to the path from which thy deed has drawn 
then.—Christian E’raminer. 





Gentus.—He is not the greatest man, who, with a giant in- 
tellect, can startle the multitude as with sudden thunder. The 
impression left on the mind is not agreeable and lasting. He 
who would stir up the soul, must have a calm, sympathizing 
heart. It is this which vibrates through the human heart, and 
leaps in the warm pulses, and urges us to deeds of mercy. The 
man whose sympathies are with common humanity, whose 
heart is moved by pure benevolence, breathes thoughts that 
will never die. Like the silent dews, they descend on the 
bosom to cheer, to bless, to save. ‘The breath of true life is 
thus felt in the heart. Such a writer blends genius with hu- 
manity, and is destined to sway the multitude and urge them 
on to deeds of mercy and unending glory. 





Comrort ror THE Ricu.—When the time drew nigh that 
the oxy-hydrogen microscope should be shown, at the New- 
castle Polytechnic Exhibition, one night last week, a poor old 
woman, whose riches will never retard her ascent to heaven, 
took her seat in the lecture room to witness the wonders that 
were for the first time to meet her sight. A piece of lace was 
magnified into a salmon net, a flea was metamorphosed into an 
elephant ; other marvels were performed before the venerable 
dame, who sat in astonishment, staring open-mouthed at the 
disc. But when, at length the milliner’s needle was trans- 
formed into a poplar tree, and confronted her with its huge eye, 
she could hold no longer. ‘ My goodness,” she exclaimed, “ a 
camel could get through that! ‘'There’s some hopes for the 
rich folks yet.”—English Paper. 





Repentance. — Dr. Ford, the Chaplain of Newgate, told 
the narrator, that when a reprieve came for one under sen- 
tence of death, he returned a Bible and prayer-book, which 
the doctor had given him, with his thanks, remarking that he 
had then “no further use for them.” — Poynder’s Extracts. 
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Tue Heart.—The little [have seen of the world, and know 
of the history of mankind, teaches me to look upon the errors 
of others in sorrow not in anger. When I take the history of 
one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and represent to 
myself the struggles and temptations it has passed through : 
the brief pulsations of joy; the feverish inquietude of hope 
and fear; the pressure of want; the desertion of friends ; the 
scorn of the world that has little charity ; the desolation of 
the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening vices within, health 
gone, happiness gone, I would fain leave the erring soul of 
my fellow-man with Him from whose hands it came.—Long- 
fellow. 





A TRIBUTE. 
TO THE MEMORY OF PETER MACKINTOSH, ESQ., OF CAMBRIDGE. 
BY ONE OF HIS FORMER PUPILS. 


Teacher, who with gentle hand essayed 

To lead my feet in learning’s toilsome way, 
Peace to thy spotless memory! Thy sway, 
Firm but most kind, the needful fetters laid 

On buoyant spirits, but no harshness seared 
One flower of feeling in the gladsome breast ! 
Too truly loved to be servilely feared, 

Now tears of gratitude embalm thy rest. 

One heart will hold thy memory in its trust, 
Recall thy smile, with reverence speak thy name, 
Follow thy spirit from its shroue of dust, 
Where it exists, transtigured, yet the same. 
Death had bereaved thy household of its guests, 
And now thy soul with theirs in full contentment rests ie " 





LEND A HAND. 


Heed the words, thou man of wealth! 
Bring back the fading hue of health 

To the poor man’s sunken cheek ; 
Thou art strong, and he is weak. 

He hath neither gold nor land ; 

Help to raise hin —* Lend a hand!’ 
Heed the words, thou poor man !—thou 
Who livest by thy sweating brow ; 

If a sinking brother need 

Thy assistance, give him heed ; 

Thou mayst better understand 

What his woes are,—*“ Lend a hand !” 
Heed the words, O thou, in whom 

The softer virtues live in bloom ; 

If an errring sister claim 

Aid and pity in her shame, 

Spurn her not, but take thy stand 

On higher ground, and “ Lend a hand !” 


——— —_—-——- a 


1 All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Editor, to be addressed to West Newton. 





[Tur Commoy Scuoor Journat is published semi-monthly, by Writ1aM B. 
Fow.r, No. 138} Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite School-street,) Boston. 
Horacw Many, Lditor. Price, Oue Dollar'a year, payable in advance.] 
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138 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY HORACE MANN, 


SECRETARY OF THE MASS. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Terms. One dollara year, payable in advance. The numbers are published 
semi-monthly, and 24, with a complete Index, make a volume. No subscrip- 
tions are received for less than a year, and the year begins Jan. 1. Complete sets 
furnished at the subscription price. 


This Journal has entered upon its tenth year, without any help 
from the State, which it has so essentially benefited, or from the 
teachers, in whose behalf it has pleaded so constantly and so eflect- 
ually. How much longer will the teachers neglect to patronize the 
work that has wrought so much good for them? and _ how long will 
they continue to impoverish themselves, by reading what is of no 
value to them in their profession, while they neglect to read a work 
devoted to instruction, and whose sole aim is, and always has been, 
to advance their wages, improve their character, and elevate their 
condition ? 

Is it too much to ask all who love the great work to which the 
Journal is devoted, to see that it is henceforth more duly appreciated, 
and more generally read, and that the publisher is not subjected to 
actual loss? If the influence of the Journal is essential to the fur- 
ther improvement, as it has been to the past advancement, of educa- 
tion, will not the friends of education in every town endeavor to ex- 
cite the Teachers, the School Committee, or, what is better, the ‘Town 
itself, to place the Journal in every district? Will not the liberal 
employ a portion of their means in sending a copy to every Clergy- 
man in the State? Will not all parents read the Journal, and pre- 
pare themselves to educate their children, or at least to know what 
they have a right to expect of the teachers they employ? And, 
finally, will teachers grudge a dollar to help on their own cause, even if 
they should happen to know so much that they need not the aid which 
the Journal aims to afford ? 
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NEW AID TO ORTHOGRAPHY. 
THE COMPANION TO SPELLING BOOKS. 


BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 


The object of this new work is to furnish a Systematic Course or 
Written Exercises 1N Sp&iuine, for who does not know that one 
great cause of the low state of spelling in our Schools is the omitting 
to connect the common method of Spelling words with the writing of 
them. ‘The Companton contains many hundred exercises, each com- 
posed of several short sentences, in which such words as are most 
liable to be misspelle d are introduced, and introduced systematically, 
so that the principles of English Pronunciation, Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Definition and Grammar are illustrated, and while the pupil is 
perfected in Orthography, he is preparing for the higher departments 
of Composition. 

This is not the only excellence of this book. Every teacher knows 
that the great difficulty in our Schools is the want of employment, or 
of variety of employment, when the pupil is not reciting to the teach- 
er. Now these exercises may be written without requiring the im- 
mediate oversight of the teacher, and he can correct them at his lei- 
sure. Who does not see that, by such a course of exercises, the disci- 
pline of a School must be greatly improved, and the teacher spared 
the pain and trouble of inflicting punishment for the thousand offences 
that are the offspring of idleness. 

Wherever the Common Schoo! Speller of the author has gone, this 
practical exercise has been sure to follow, and the combined effect of 
oral and written exercise has already worked wonders. ‘The Book is 
a sinall one. 





THE TRUE ENGLISH GRAMMAR RESTORED. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


PARTS FIRST AND SECOND. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 


It is not generally known that this English Grammar is mainly 
a translation of the First Truly English Grammar that ever was 
made. When the learned of Europe, who had long been accustomed 
to write in Latin, became desirous to read English, in which several 
valuable works had been published, Dr. Wallis, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Geometry in Oxford University, nearly 200 years ago, pre- 
pared an English Grammar for their use. It, of course, was written 
in Latin, but it clearly exhibited the peculiarities of our language, those 
points in which it differs from other tongues, and it formed the basis 
of subsequent English Grammars for nearly 150 years ; that is, through 
the whole of that period, during which the English language was car- 
ried to that high point of perfection where its principles and usages 
were fixed, and bevond which it would be well if truth obliged us 
only to say that it has not advanced. 

Satisfied that all the English Grammars now in use, based, as they 
are, on Murray's system, ‘have entirely mistaken the English Idiom, 
ond are so constructed as to resemble the Latin, as nearly as possi- 
ble, instead of being so formed as to show in what the English differs 
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from Latin and every other language, the Author has ventur- 
ed to reprint the Grammar of Dr. Wallis, adapting it to popu- 
lar use, believing that all his countrymen need, is a knowledge of the 
fact that English Grammar has been so corrupted, to induce them 
at once to reject the system of grammar now used in our Schools, and 
return to that system, which, besides being the only true one, is the 
most simple, the most natural, the most practical, and, of course, 
the most easy to be understood by children. 

Something called English Grammar has been taught in our Schools 
for half'a century, and yet who will pretend that it has been under- 
stood by pupil or teacher, or that it has enabled our children to speak 
and write their mother tongue with ease, fluency and correctness. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the system, which the C. 8. Gram- 
mar proposes to restore, may be learned in one tenth of the time 
usually devoted to Murray’s Grammar, or to any one of his hundred and 
one imitators. Any child of common capacity can understand it, and 
any teacher, who can teach any thing called grammar, can teach this, 
because he has only to drop from what he has learned for E nglish 
Grammar, those foreign matters, which Murray and other modern 
innovators have injudiciously grafted on our English Stock. The 
trouble is that they know too ‘much, —a great deal more than is true. 

This Grammar is a smail book, and yet there is room in it for abund- 
ance of Practical Exercises. The First Part is expressed in lan- 
guage adapted to very young learners, and has some pictures illus- 
trating the elementary principles. The Second Part carries out the 
principles as far as any grammar, however bulky, carries them. 
Are Committee-men and those who rule in this matter, re: ady, not to 
innovate, but to go buck to English Grammar as it was, and ever 
ought to have been? The sale of four large editions of this Gram- 
mar seems to say that “ the time has fully come.” 

Copies will be freely furnished for examination, and those who 
doubt the assertions here made, are referred toa full defence of Wal- 
lis’s Grammar, in the Teachers’ Institute, just published by the author 
of the C. S. Grammar. 

sc As the author is preparing the Third Part of his Common 
School Grammar, in which he meas, among other things to con- 
sider the difficulties of the subject, he will be obliged to teachers 
who will make known to him by letter, post paid, any difliculty 
that they may have encountered, or any subject they may wish him 
to examine. 





THE COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 

This Geography goes upon the plan of teaching nothing as 
Geography, that is not permanent, or that will not be true and useful 
when the pupil becomes a man. Much of what is learned from the 
books used in our schools is of a very different character. ‘The meth- 
od of teaching, too, as well as the matter to be taught, differs greatly 
from that which has too long prevailed. ‘The child is taught to go 
over the countries often, to draw Maps of them, and thus to impress 
their natural features and boundaries upon his memory. ‘This Geo- 
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graphy is better fitted than any other to accompany good Outline 
Maps, and, what is a very important consideration, it is not liable to 
change, but, having little or no changeable matter, it is as true at one 
time as at another. ‘The Geography is accompanied with an excel- 
lent Atlas containing a large Map of Massachusetts, in addition to the 
Maps usually found in School Atlases. The price is less than that 
of any School Geography for the upper classes. It is hoped that the 
common sense of the community will see the propriety of the plan 
pursued in this book, and no longer trifle with the intellects, and waste 
the precious time of their children. 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS CHILDREN. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 

This litle work contains a General Geography besides the part 
which is particularly devoted to the geography of Massachusetts. All 
the geographies in use being intended for every State are fitted for 
no State, and give but a defective account of any. This book, be- 
sides giving as much notice of other countries and states as they 
deserve, with maps of them, gives also a map of every county and 
town in Massachusetts, and a description of every town. Price, 33 cts. 

The General Geography is printed and sold separately for the use 
of Primary Schools in other States. Price, 20 cis. 


THE GRAND OUTLINE MAP OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY WM. B. FOWLE. 


This splendid Map, seven feet by about five, exhibits every town 
in the State on a larger scale than was ever attempted before. Every 
town is separately colored and numbered, and the Key, which accom- 
panies the Map, describes every town, and explains the use of the 
Map. It is to be hoped that every town in the State will furnish each 
of its schools with a copy. Ona spare corner of the great Map are 
engraved a fac-simile of the first Map of Massachusetts that ever was 
engraved any where, and another of the first that ever was engraved 
in America. ‘These rare curiosities alone are worth the price of the 
whole, which is only %5,00. 

It is presumed that no intelligent teacher, committee man or citizen, 
needs to be informed that our children hitherto have not been taught 
anything of the geography of their own State, for little or nothing is 
said of it in any school Geography but,that of the author of this map. 
Now that a suitable book and map are furnished, it remains to be 
seen whether our children shall have an opportunity to use them. 


OUTLINE MAPS. 


(iW. B. Fowle is agent for Pelton’s and Mitchell’s 
Excellent Outline Maps, and he is preparing a series 
for Primary and Elementary Schools at a very moderate 
price. 
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SERIES OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS 
BOOKS. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By James Lynn, Prof. of 
elles Lettres in Delaware College. . 
THE CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By Prof. Lywnp. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Joun Oswaip. New edition, with a Key, by Prof. Lynn. 
This series has been adopted, in whole or in part, for use in the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, Brooklyn, 
lov, Utica, Hartford, Charlestown, &c. &c. 
from Professor J, S. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia Crntral High Sehoot, 
author of an English Grammar, Class- Books of Prose and Poetry, an Ex- 
position of the Constitution of the United States, §e. 
Centeat Hicu Scuoor., 
Puuapenpnia, June 15th, 1847.5 
Gextiemen— 1 have examined with unusual satisfaction the First Book 
{ Class-Book of Etymology, by Mr. James Lynd. ‘Fhese books, both in 
rplan and execution, give evidence of having been prepared by one prac‘i- 
acquainted with the difficulties of the subject and able suceesstully to 
etthem. I have long considered the study as one of primary importance, 
{lam free to say that I think Mr. Lynd’s work the greatest advance that 
s yet been made towards a practical and efiicient method of teaching it. 
ecouvietion has been for some time gaining ground, that the study of the 
Jysis of words into their elements, of the meaning of these elements and the 
‘hod of combining them—in other words, the study of Etymology—is essen- 
especially to the mere English scholar, to a proper and intelligent com- 
ension of the language. These exercises, also, like all rational exercises 
uected with the study of language, have been found to be one of the most 
sient means of disciplining the youthful mind. But hitherto serious diffi- 
es have been experienced from the want of text-books precisely adapted 
‘he necessities of English scholars: and many teachers have omitted what 
vbelieved to be an important branch of primary instruction, because no 
aod of teaching it had been presented that seemed sufliciently practical. 
' Lynd’s books I think will go far to remove this difficulty. They are evi- 
‘vy prepared with care, with reference to the wants of scholars rather than 
isplay of erudition ; and on a plan that can hardly fail to commend itself 
‘glit to the experienced teacher. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, JOHN S. HART. 


The above named works are published by KE. C. & J. Bippie, 
adelphia, and for sale by Wim. B. Fowle, and Phillips & 
‘unpson, Washington st., Boston. 








LEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE. 

Courenpium oF Eneuisu Lirerarvne, chronologically arranged, from Sir 
Mandeville (14th century) to William Cowper (close of LSth century ;) 
(g@ s“ug of Biographical Sketches of the Authors, choice Selections from 
‘works ; with Notes explanatory and illustrative, and directing to the best 
‘ons, and to various criticisms Designed as a text-book for the highest 
“es in Schools and Academies, as well as for private reading. By Chas. D. 
fland, 

\dopted as a text-book in the Public Grammar Schools of Phil- 
'@phia; the Public High School of Hartford ; and extensively 
“J Academies and private seminaries throughout the Union. 


From Professor Goodrich, of Yale College. 
ave read Professor Cleveland's ‘‘ Compendium of English Literature” with 


)H | ivterest. The selections are made with uncommon taste and judgment. 
: ‘ographieal notices and critical estimates prefixed to the extracts appear 
1@ ° eccurate and discriminating, and they certainly add much to the interest 


“work, which supplies a want that has long been felt, and which must, | 
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think, when known, be deemed an almost indispensable auxiliary in the high. 
est classes of our schools and academies, in the study of English literature. 
New Haven, Jan. 20, 1848. CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH. 
From Geo. B. Emerson, Esq , of Boston, Presd't Amer Institute of Instruction. 
Boston, March 7, 181s 


My Dear Sir,—I ought long ago to have acknowledged your very agreea\)!» 


present of the Compendium of "E nglish Literature. It is just the thing I had 
been wishing to see, and I thank you for it. 

I have examined the Compendium with great care, and have found it better 
suited than any other volume I have seen, to be a text-book in the study of the 
History of English Literature. In size, it is of a right medium, not being oj 
a hopeless length, but yet long enough to make a dee ‘» impression, and to give 
a fair view of the writings of the more prominent of the English writers in 
prose and verse. The biographical notices are judicious, and the extracts are 
made with taste and discrimination, and present most attractive specimens o 
the treasures of our incomparable English language. 

| have adopted it in my school, and have found it so useful and interesting 
that [ hope it will obtain the cire ulation which it so richly deserves. 

Respectiully, yours, GEV. B. EMERSON. 


From Rev John P. Cowles, Principal of Ipswich Female retomy 


Dear Sir,—We are all much pleased with your ‘“‘ Compendium,” and have 
introduced it into our Academy. I like your plan, your critical notices, and 
your selections. You have embraced a great deal in your book, and it cannot 
but have the effect to give a taste for what is pure and lotty in English litera 
ture, and so to disparage the trash which the press is pouring on us like a. 
uge. It will help to make the sterling old English writers known, and promo’ ° 
that solid thinking, and clear, nervous expression, in which the oreat masters 
of the English language have had no superiors since the world was made. | 
am truly obliged to you for your labor of love in this department. 

Truly, yours, JOHN P. COWLES. 

Prof. C. D. Cuevenanp. 


Published by E. C. & J. Bippie, Philadelphia, and for sala 
by Wm. B. Fowle, and Phillips & Sampson, Washington st, 
Boston. 





E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
Publish the following works designed for the use of Schools and 





Colleges : | 
Lynd’s First Book of Etymology. Maury’s Navigation, 3d edition, — | 
Lynd’s Class Book of Etymology. Jonnson’s Moffat?s Nat. Philosophy’. 
Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary, Johnson’s Moffit’s Chemistry. 

with Key. 'MecMurtrie’s Scientific Lexicon. | 
Cleveland’s Compendium of English 

Literature. _Peale’s Graphics. 
Fiske’s Eschenburg’s Manual of Clas- The Elementary Principles of Drawe 

sical Literature. ing. 


Volume of Plates illustrating the! Hill’s Drawing Book of Flowers onl 


“ Manual.” | Fruit. 
Fiske’s Classical Antiquities. \Eill’s Progressive Lessons in Paint 
| ing Flowers and Fruit. 





Vodges’ U. States Arithmetic.—Key. , 
Vowde »3’ First Part of U.S. Arithme- Outlines of Sacred History. 











tic. T'rego’s Geography of Pennsylvania! 
Ring’s 3000 Exercises in Arithme- 

tic.—Key. L’Abeille pour les Enfans. 
Crittenden’s Double Entry Book- Lessons for beginners in French. 

Keeping. ‘Sanford & Merton, i in French. 
Vogdes’ Mensuration.—Key. | 
Alsop’s Algebra, 2d edition—Key. | IN PRESS, e 


Gummere’s Astronomy, 3d edition. | Alsop’s First Lessons in French. 











amen 
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CHASE’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. 


A book remarkable for its originality. Within a month after its 
publication, it received the recommendation of every teacher who 
had eramined it, among whom were the instructers in various Uni- 
yersities, Normal Schools, Academies and High Schools. We 
therefore confidently recommend it to all who are interested in 
the real improvement of text-books, and invite an examination 
with particular reference to its superiority in the following re- 
spects ; 

1. It embraces the ONLY system in which a natural and strictly 
philosophical arrangement is adopted. 

2. It contains a greater number of origina features and im- 
proved methods of operation, than any other arithmetic. 

3. It embraces the whole subject in a siNGLE VOLUME, and 
contains much valuable information in addition to the matter usually 
s!Ven. 

4, It is the SIMPLEST TREATISE adapted to the use of schools. 

5. It dispenses with more than THIRTY of the unnecessary and 
perplexing rules, that are given in other works. 

6. It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking sys- 
tem in Alligation. 

7. It contains the most practical exercises. 


8. It is entirely Analytical, and the principles are explained 
with remarkable conciseness and clearness. 


OPINIONS OF TEACHERS. 


‘4 very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper.” —Rev. Cyrus Peirce, Prin- 
‘ipal of W. Newton Normal School. 


“The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should 
be."—Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cambridge High School. 


“T know of none among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should 
pronounce its equal.”—Josiah Clark, Preceptor of Leicester Academy. 


“In every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools 
of New England.”—Rufus Putnam and Edwin Jocelyn, Principals of Salem 
High Schools. 


“One of the best school-books I have ever seen.”—4. 7°, W. Wright, Prin- 
cipal Philadelphia Normal School. 

“ Superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted.”—N. Wheeler, 
Wm. E Starr and Geo. P. Fisher, Teachers of Worcester High School. 


Teachers and School Committees will be furnished with copies 
for examination, by applying to the publishers, 


A. HUTCHINSON, & CO., 39 Main st. Worcester, 
or to WM. H. HILL & CO., 82 Cornhill, Boston. 
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NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 


School Committees and ‘Teachers intending to change-their reading 





class books, are informed that @ new series is in preparation by Rey. — 
Mr Pierpont, whose former series was the model of all that have been | 
made for a quarter of a century, and has never been equalled by any | 


of its imitators antl successors. 


The high reputation of Mr Pierpont as a reader and a scholar, and | 


the certainty that what he shall prepare will be superior to any scries 
yet prepared, should induce those who look to a change, to wait until 
this new series appears. Besides the usual variety of Reading Books, 
the new series will containa new Speaker, and will embrace the 
Common School Speller of Wm. B. Fowle, which is so rapidly dis- 
placing the Spelling Books, that have tou long prevailed in New 
England. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


At the earnest solicitation of many teachers and school committees, 


eee ee 


2 Meg RN nT 


the subscriber has ‘been induced to open an Acency for the purpose — 


of supplying Teachers with schools, and schools with ‘Téachers. 


It is difficult to determine at first in what manner this can best be | 
done, but a little informal experience during the last six months has — 
induced the subscriber to prepare two Recorp Books, in one of which — 


applications for ‘l'eachers may be entered, and in the other, applica- 
tions for Places. As the mere Record must be attended with some 
trouble, a fee will be charged for it, which, to subscribers to the 
CommonSchool Journal, will be fifty cenis, but to nonsubscribers one 
dollar. ‘This fee will entitle the applicant to a view of the Record, 
and to such other information as the subscriber may have from other 
sources, and no other charge will be made, unless letters are to be 
written, or other services rendered, and for this, of course, a reasona- 
ble compensation will be expected. | 

Teachers who cannot apply in person, may send testimonials, to be 
shown to Committees, and those wanting teachers are requested ic be 
particular in regard to requirements, wages, time, &c. &c. When 
the applicant is personally known, the Agent may speak in his behalf, 
but the main object of the agency is to introduce the parties to each 
other, and leave them to negociate for themselves. 

The long experience of the subscriber as a teacher ; the convenient 
position of his store, which has long been a sort of rendezvous for 
teachers, and persons concerned in public and private schools ; and 
hisverv extensive acquaintance with the schools and teachers of New 
England, seem to fit him for the task he has undertaken. He cannot, 
of course, insure teachers or places to all who apply, but he may do 
much by way of advice, even when he fails to procure for them all 
that is wished. 

As the school season is approaching, early applications, especially 
from Committees, are requested. All written applications must be 
post paid. ‘The agency is an experiment whose success must greatly 
depend upon extensive patronage. 





(> W. B. F. has in press a neat pamphlet edition of Mr MANN’S 
late SPEECH IN CONGRESS against the Introduction of Slavery 
into the Free Territories. This edition will be revised by Mr Mann 
and have additional notes. 32 pages 8vo. The publisher hopes to be 
able to afford it as low as $5 a hundred copies. Orders are solicited. 


vp 


-” 











